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“The Children’s Bread” 


Waifs & Strays Society's 


In days to come these children should be 
PROPS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Guardians of its Peace. Founders of its Families. 


Pillars of its Church. 
HELP US TO FEED THEM. 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF. 





for admission. 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Notetol 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 


SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 


Vice-President 4: Treasurer— 
WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 


President & Director— 
Rev. CHARLES SPU 


RGEON 
A —_ — SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 


H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, 
‘ing Benefactors—Our Last Annuat Report, 
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(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 

All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 





3,200 in-Patients. 
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GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 








SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTES HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 
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ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


Office; SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 4. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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limit as to locality or disease. 
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PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others: 

700 (formerly 800, 100 lost in recent fighting) Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
for men of H.M. Services at home (including a number at northern naval 
bases), France (including about 100 still under shell-fire), Italy, Malta, 
Egypt, Palestine, Macedonia, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and India. 

Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed by enemy). 

Hostels (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others) for men on leave ia London 

Farm Training for Discharged men. 

Social Club in London. 

Hostels for Discharged men while learning trades 

Convalescent Home for Wounded and Hostel for limbless men while being refitted. 

Friends and Treats for men in hospital far from home. 

Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Munitioners 

Hostels and Recreation Rooms tor wives of service men, etc., etc. 

YOUR ASSISTANCE is earnestly asked 
towards the necessarily LARGE OUTLAY 
Cheques crossed ** Barclays’, a/c Church Army.” pay»ble to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


PaTRons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDBA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 


GrorGE Watts, Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment ts requested tt will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with. 

The Editor would be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CouNTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceplance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of CountRY LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lirr, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and 
the Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should 
order copies to be despatched by the Pullisher from 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
CRISIS 


T seems paradoxical to the point of absurdity that an 

agricultural crisis should follow the publication of a 

highly satisfactory report by the Food Production 

Department. But more than vague rumour vouches 

tor its existence. Several influential and responsible 
politicians are set on letting the food production policy 
drop instead of continuing it by a new programme for next 
year. We do not usually comment on obscure intrigue 
until by speech or action the object in view has been brought 
into clear daylight. Delay in this case, however, might lead 
to the springing of a surprise on the public, and the surprise 
would be a disaster. The matter is one on which the consumer 
has as much right to a say as any politician. Food in war- 
time and after war-time is to him a subject of dominating 
importance. A glance at the facts of the situation will at 
once show that his vital interests are imperillec. 
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On entering the war few people in this country appreci- 
ated the possibility of starvation being used as a weapon by the 
enemy. It was believed that the Mistress of the Seas would 
easily be able to keep the ocean high-roads open for the trans- 
port of foreign and Colonial supplies. ‘In the first months of the 
war this journal stood alone in preaching the need of increased 
productivity. But the propagandum was based only on the 
lessons of history. The foundation was indeed strong, but 
before long stupendous additions were made by the revelation 
that the submarine constituted a deadly threat and that 
the demands on allied shipping were soon to exceed all 
previous reckoning. Then the country woke up to the danger 
and made the mighty effort of which Sir Arthur Lee has just 
reported the progress. 

Readers are already familiar with the figures which show 
that during the war, while food production in other countries 
has receded, it has with us made unparalleled progress. 
Roughly speaking, instead of growing one loaf and importing 
four, we are now able to grow four and import one. Potato- 
growing has increased to a million acres, and intensive cultiva- 
tion has made the allotment holder in his degree the greatest 
producer of all. Out of these facts the mind of the public 
has evolved an ideal and a vision. It is that this effort should 
not cease till the land of the United Kingdom is made to 
grow the whole of the essential food she requires in peace or 
war. Dropping the food production programme in August 
would put an end to that dream. And in the opinion of all 
who think it would be the rankest folly. Let it be asked what 
factor has ceased to operate so as to justify the slackening 
of effort. Has the submarine menace been permanently 
averted ? Nobody in his senses would reply in the affirma- 
tive. It may be that for the time being we are getting the 
better of the foe in this respect. But the German is nothing 
if not resourceful, and in the past he has been able to bring 
forward new devices when the old failed even partially. 
Is transport going to be easier? There is not the slightest 
authority for believing that it will. No one can see the end 
of the war in sight, and as long as America is in it she will 
require a vast proportion of ships to carry her troops and 
equipment. After the war is over every country will still 
be faced with an immense decrease in the world’s supply of 
shipping. Some of the great shipping interests are said to be 
supporting the movement. They cannot forget that in the 
past they have found much profitable employment in the 
carrying of foodstuffs. They are supported by certain 
political economists, who argue with plausibility but shallow- 
ness that exportation of manufactured goods is sustained by 
the importation of. foodstuffs. No reasoning can be more 
erroneous. It implies that a vast addition to national wealth 
and national security will have a crippling effect on our 
manufacturing and purchasing power. The contrary is true. 
Our farms at the best yield only the bare necessaries of living, 
and with the revival of prosperity there would inevitably 
come an increased demand for such produce as is not furnished 
at home. This is also the reply to the short-sighted and selfish 
policy of the shipping interests. We hope there are among 
them at least a leavening of men who will take a broader 
and more patriotic view. 

But probably the reason they will put forward to cover 
the real but carefully shrouded motives is that of economy. We 
would be the last to deny the possibility of carrying on the 
agricultural policy without so huge an expenditure. Like the 
provision of munitions, it has been made the excuse for 
appointing hordes of officials and for a general squandering 
of money. Reform in these respects would be welcomed. 
A really efficient Board of Agriculture should be able to deal 
with work now spread over several Departments. But that 
is very different from scrapping the machinery which has, 
in plain words, averted the danger of starvation. The 
country would be insane if it endorsed any step which is 
calculated in the slightest degree to cause a slackening of 
agricultural effort or stood in the way of our reaching the 
passionately longed for ideal that on British land should be 
grown the foodstuffs necessary for British mouths. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece to this week’s issue is a portrait ot 

H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, with 
her little son, Viscount Trematon, and his sister, Lady 
May Cambridge. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtTRY LiFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
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T the Farmers’ Club on Monday afternoon Mr. 


J. O. Steed read a paper on “ Rural Housing.” 

The subject is one in which farmers have a very 

practical interest, and one hopes that the 

politicians and others who are continually discus- 
sing this question will read, mark and inwardly digest 
the views set forth by one who understands the bearings 
of the situation. Mr. Steed, for instance, drove a coach 
and four through the tied house cry so popular with those 
who know nothing about agriculture and the land. The 
speaker very pertinently asked, “‘ Many large industries 
provide their own houses. Why is the system permissible 
in other industries but objectionable in agriculture ?’’ The 
mine owner does not put up houses for the benefit of members 
of other industries, and, as we have shown more than once 
in these columns, the system of tied houses goes through 
every grade of society. The Prime Minister has his official 
residence, so has the village schoolmaster and the rector. 
These houses are not available to the public. The farm 
labourer’s cottage, if it is to be of real use to him, must be 
actually on the yand so that he does not waste his energy in 
travelling miles to get to it. The Wages Board, which is 
hostile to the tied house, has incidentally increased its value. 
It is reckoned that three shillings a week is the value of a 
house in which a labourer sits rent free, but if it were to 
be built by a local authority it could not be put up and 
let without loss at double that rent. Therefore the farm 
labourer at the outset is offered an inducement to occupy a 
tied house. Most of the estate houses on a large property 
have been placed in the most convenient positions for the 
tenants. The stockmen must be near the animals for which 
they have to care, the ploughman will lose a great deal of 
time and endure much discomfort if his home is not reasonably 
near the fields he has to plough, and so with the other groups 
of labourers on an estate. All of which goes to strengthen 
the view of Mr. Steed that the best way out of the difficulty 
is for the owner of the land to build a cottage with such aid 
as the Government can give him and under the supervision 
it would be entitled to exercise if a portion of the capital were 
borrowed. 


ANOTHER point well worth considering is the clear differ- 

ence established by the speaker between urban and 
rural housing. Distance is not nearly so much an object 
with the town as with the country worker, because means of 
transport invariably go where the city dweller lives. He 
has his tramcar, his omnibus, his “ underground,” to carry 
him to and from his job. Where the people are massed to- 
gether it is necessary to take certain hygienic precautions 
that are costly and are naturally borne by the rates because 
everyone benefits from a general wholesomeness of con- 
ditions. It is very different in the country, where houses 
are frequently isolated or are built only in couples. The 
rural tenant would naturally object to pay a rate for the 
purpose of maintaining healthy surroundings in cottages a 
considerable distance from his own. In this connection 
Mr. Steed makes a remark that deserves close attention. If 
the country labourers are themselves to determine the kind 
of house suitable to them, then the compounding of rates 
must be abolished. He says: “If all rates were paid direct 
such a system would be so unpopular that no Government 
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would dare to press it, and if the system were made com 
pulsory the practice of ‘compounding’ for cottages would 
have to be reconsidered and probably abandoned.’ A great 
step forward towards rural self-determination would be 
achieved if the compounding of rates were declared once 
and for all illegal. The check on expenditure at present is 
illusory. 


JN our leading article to-day it is stated quite plainly that 
there are two minds in the Government as to the continua- 
tion of the food production policy. One set of men wishes 
to drop it in August, and the other to continue it. It was 
therefore a necessary duty to draw public attention to the 
matter, so that on a question which affects the ordinary 
citizen and consumer more than anybody else an opportunity 
should be given for a frank and resolute expression of opinion 
Outside official circles there can scarcely be two minds 
as to the advisability of carrying on the present policy. 
The population must have food, and the cheapest and most 
effective way is to grow it at home. This is a proposition 
we are sure that Mr. Prothero would have endorsed with 
his whole heart. He has devoted a great deal of energy 
to making the Corn Production Act a success, but his duty 
does not end there. The country at large will look to him 
to see that the measure is not allowed to lapse until the country 
is clear of the difficulty confronting it. That will not be 
during the war and not for many vears after the war. 


THE DYKES 
There’s Hope in nested hedges ; 
There’s Peace in singing streams 
But Sorrow waits for the North men 
When the dykes run through their dreams. 


Gold as a kingly venture, 

Grey as a chance gone by, 

The dykes go up to Culloden 
And the hills that look on Skye. 


Sterner than oath long proven, 

Than tested sword or lance, 

The dykes o’ the North point sea-ward 
To the trenchéd plains of France. 


And ever it’s sorrow, sorrow 

When the North men pass in pain, 
With a dream of the dykes behind them 
They shall not see again. 


Lord Christ, who madest North men, 
Grant Thou that Heaven’s wall 
Run grey through a world of heather, 
With Thy Breath, a wind o’er all! 
Mary AbDAIR MACDONALD. 


[T would be an easy matter to attack the working of the corn 

production policy. When it was passed there was no 
experience to show how it would work, and it was but natural 
that many mistakes should be made, especially with regard 
to the use of motors. Those familiar with their working 
implored those who were not to see that the drivers were 
men of experience, but in a large number of cases a deaf ear 
was turned to this exhortation, with the result that manifold 
failures occurred, and ploughing by motor was in danger of 
falling into disrepute. For a time it looked as though all 
the farmers were against the tractor plough, and only by 
the persevering way in which its merits were insisted upon 
have they been induced to give it another and sufficiently 
long trial to alter their mental attitude. In the matter of 
expense, too, it is quite possible to take action, and, for our 
own part, we are strongly in favour of overhauling the methods 
employed in the hope of securing equal, if not greater, efficiency 
at a very much smaller outlay; in fact, details of criticism 
ought to be welcomed, because a new system must necessarily 
be altered and shaped till it fits the purpose for which it was 
brought into being. But there is a very great ditterence 
between mending an imperfect machine and smashing it 
to bits with a hammer. The latter is, as far as we can see, 
the course proposed by certain Members of Parliament, 
whom we at present need not name. 


[T may not be altogether indiscreet to point out that what 

we may call the insurrectionary movement against the food 
production policy is confined to England. Neither in Scotland 
nor in Ireland does there seem to be anyone who wishes the 
Act to lapse. It would help to clear up the situation if it 
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were arranged to have a motion brought forward in the 
House of Commons so that full expression should be given 
to opinion, both in favour of retaining and in favour of ending 
the arrangement. At the same time the responsible Ministers 
should be instructed to prepare a complete and detailed 
statement of the cost incurred by the operation of the policy. 
It should not concern them whether these expenses are 
heavy or not. The common sense of the country will easily 
recognise that an object such as we have been striving for 
cannot be gained without outlay. They will also make proper 
allowance for the mistakes due to starting on an entirely 
new tack, and they will not judge too severely less innocent 
errors. But to put the question on a sound foundation it is 
absolutely necessary to have full accounts. 


A MATTER that is giving serious concern to the agri- 

cultural mind is that since the rains occurred weeds 
have grown with most extraordinary vigour. It is quite 
true that there was more cleaning of the fields done this 
year than during any season since the war began, but as the 
old farming saw has it, ‘* one year’s seeds, seven years’ weeds.” 
It isnot only that the annual weeds like charlock and groundsel 
are appearing, but the more inveterate thistle and dock and 
dandelion are growing apace, and with the scarcity of labour 
it will he very difficult to deal with them. We notice that 
Mr. Henderson, in the name of the trade unions, has protested 
against the employment of children in the fields when they 
should be at school, but the case is extraordinary and urgent. 
During the next two or three months every available pair 
of hands should be utilised for the purpose of cleaning 
land and gathering in the crops. 


[N spite of a promise that was at one time excellent, it has 
now become evident that the fruit crop this year will 
be below the average. So true is this that the Director of 
Sugar Distribution has announced that a number of people 
who asked for supplies have now written to say that they 
will have no use for the sugar, as the fruit on which they 
based their applications is not likely to be available. The 
ood Ministry is doing what it can to make the most of the 
poor crops. For example, growers of gooseberries were 
forbidden to pick the fruit until June rst, and now further 
restrictions are sent out with the object of ensuring a supply 
of jam for the Army, even should this involve the deprivation 
of the civilians’ share. Gooseberries are, indeed, much 
thinner on the bushes than they looked three or four weeks 
ago. From various quarters we hear, too, that the plums 
are not promising. As frequently happens when a snow- 
storm comes while the blossom is still out, many tiny plums 
appeared and gave rise to the comforting impression that 
the crop, after all, had escaped, but now they are withering 
and dropping on the ground. Pears were never likely to 
be good this year and, unfortunately, apples have not fulfilled 
their carly promise. Crops will vary, of course, with the locality, 
but as far as our information goes the prospect, to say the 
least, is not up to the average even in regard to such fruit as 
black and red currants, which, without being exactly failures, 
do not show anything like the abundance of a bumper year. 


[N the Temes of Monday there was a little letter over the 

signature “ L.”” which deserves more attention than it 
is likely to receive. The writer, whose letter was dated 
May 31st, recapitulated the headlines which he saw in the 
previous day's issue. These included a dress rehearsal of 
the soldiers’ return and demobilisation, a speech by a Member 
of the Government promising that 300,000 cottages would 
be built the year after peace was declared, and a debate in 
the House of Commons on an Education Bill involving the 
expenditure of untold millions. He goes on trenchantly : 
* These are visions. In other columns of the 77mcs appear 
in big headlines * Capture of Soissons,’ * Further Allied 
Retreat,” and so on. These represent solid facts. Surely 
it is time to stop building castles without foundations.” 
Would that this anonymous correspondent or that another 
voice could rouse the people of this country to a sense of the 
position in which they stand. On Monday the war news 
was headed in large letters ** The Blow for Paris ; and what 
proportion of the population, we would like to know, was 
more concerned with the most abominable case that’ has 
ever come before an English Court of Law than the tragic 
fighting in France, on which not only our fortunes but the 
future of the British race depends? Well might the corre- 
spondent draw the moral “ the practice is a waste of effort, 
and tends to delude the public into thinking the war is nearly 
over, and that they can therefore relax from their sacrifices 
in the life-and-death struggle.” 
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[N the discussion on the Finance Bill on Monday, a check, 
temporary or otherwise, was given to the Luxury Duty. 
After the Chancellor of the Exchequer had moved to amend 
the provision by substituting for the ‘ one-sixth part of 
the payment” a reference to the scale set out in the fourth 
schedule, Mr. Lough raised a very pertinent question. His 
point was that it was absurd to apply a scale to a number 
of articles they did not know anything about, and he advised 
Mr. Bonar Law to postpone the clause until a list had been 
made of the luxuries to which it was meant to apply. The 
Chancellor then offered to drop the luxury tax out of the Bill 
and bring in a separate measure, an offer that was at once 
accepted by Mr. McKenna. Thus time is provided for 
more careful consideration. M. Henri Francois, fresh from 
Paris, shows that the French system is not working very well. 
Trade has been dislocated, and in many shops, particularly 
drapery stores, it has been found that five customers out 
of six will not complete their purchases and be called upon 
to pay the tax. They refuse in the hope of either finding a 
cheaper substitute or a less punctilious merchant. M. 
Francois suggests that the luxury tax would put a premium 
on cheap goods and tend to an evasion of the law. He 
also urges the difficulty of defining luxuries, and endorses 
the suggestion of the French Chamber of Commerce that 
the impost should be replaced by a uniform tax of 2 per cent. 
on all transactions. He would modify that by charging 
a halfpenny in the shilling on all purchases in retail estab- 
lishments, except on food. The proposal deserves the 
attention of financial authorities. If practicable, it would 
obviously result in the collection of a great revenue. 


MOONRISE. 


Where are you going, you pretty riders ?— 
To the moon’s rising, the rising of death’s moon, 
Where the waters move not, and birds are still and songless, 


Soon, very soon. 


Where are you faring to, you proud Hectors ? 
Through battle, out of battle, under the grass, 

Dust behind your hoof-beats rises, and into dust, 
Clouded, you pass. 


I’m a pretty rider, I’m a proud Hector, 
I as you a little am pretty and proud ; 

T with you am riding, riding to the moonrise, 
So sing we loud— 


“ Out beyond the dust lies mystery of moonrise, 

We go to chiller learning than is bred in the sun, 
Hectors, and riders, and a simple singer, 

Riding as one. 


” 


JouN DRINKWATER. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S two articles in the Daily Chronicle 

on the Resettlement on the Land painted imaginatively, 
yet with fidelity, the future in store for England if she pro- 
ceeds resolutely on the policy of increased productivity 
which has been forced upon her by the war. His vision 
of the future is not less, but more attractive because of being 
realisable. He sees in 1948 Britain with towns of very much 
the same size as they are just now, but cleaner, wholesomer, 
and surrounded by a girdle of allotments where the men 
employed in shops and factories will find work as health- 
giving as it is useful. In the country there stretches out 
before his mental eye a landscape of happy, busy farms 
ranging upwards from the small holding to the great in- 
dustrial farm advocated by Sir Daniel Hall, where the great 
necessaries Of food, meat, cereals, milk and the rest shall 
be produced. 


THIS fair country is inhabited by a population that has in- 

creased in strength and beauty through much out-of-door 
healthy living. In fact, it is a new England that is the old 
England of our afiection. In the second of his articles the 
novelist shows the foundation of his vision to lie in necessity. 
He quotes Professor Biffen to prove that the supply of the 
wheat we used to import is drying up at its source. The 
United States very shortly will have to depend on Canada 
for a portion of her supply; the rich Argentine doubles its 
population every forty vears ; Russia is multiplying population 
and consumption increases there; India and Australia are 
too remote. Hence it follows that the security of this country 
must depend upon its ability to grow food for its own people. 
And in the process they will become manlier, more self- 
dependent and healthier. 
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TIDAL LANDS. 


AND adjoining the sea has offered problems for 
solution that have taxed the ingenuity of countless 
minds; and there is a good deal of it. According to an 
official estimate, the total area between high-water and 
low-water mark is well over 600,000 acres. The total 

length of river frontage at high-water line is over 11,000 miles. 
At high-water the rivers cover 175,000 acres, which are left 
bare when the tide ebbs. The Coast Erosion Committee 
calculated that in thirty-three years—that is. between 1863 
and 1896—there had been an English accretion of land of 
35,444 acres and an erosion of 4,592 acres, the net gain being 
about 30,750 acres of rateable land. The gain over the whole 
of the United Kingdom and Ireland in the same period is 
given as 41,362 acres. For reasons we cannot go into here, 
the figures cannot be accepted as absolutely correct. As 
Mr. Alfred Carey and Professor Oliver, who have just published 
through Blackie and _ Son, 
Limited, a most fascinating 
book on “ Tidal Lands: A 
Study in Shore Problems,” 
say: “The notorious fact 
remains that, whereas large 
areas of land are disappearing 
under attacks of the sea, 
corresponding . areas of re- 
clamations or innings are not 
in evidence. Whichever way 
the balance of area goes, it is 
obvious that the land which 
is being washed into the sea 
is for the most part good 
agricultural land, and, in some 
cases, valuable town land; 
while the land from which the 
sea recedes is in the main a 
sandy swamp of little intrinsic 
value.”’ Many problems arise 
out of the action of wind and 
sea on the shore, and as they 
have an interplay it is neces- 
sary to take all of them into 
account. Reclamation — for 
agricultural purposes is im- 
portant, but in the opinion of 
the authors it is at times 
inexpedient. A first concern 
should be the maintenance of 
a river current strong enough 
to scour the channel. and thus 
keep the stream open to navi- 
gation and also maintain 
wholesome hygienic condi- 
tions. The scouring force of 
a stream is greatest at half- 
ebb onwards. Effluent water 
impounded in reaches and by 
channels forms natural reser- 
voirs from which the water at 
ebb rushes and helps to stir 
and carry off the silt. 

But the stabilisation of 
sand dunes is a first and 
admirable step towards re- 
clamation. Sand dunes have an irresistible attraction for 
lovers of the seaside owing to their heights and hollows 
and their wild, rugged beauty. They consist of particles 
of sand assembled by the winds, and in their simplest 
form are only ripples. In ‘“ Tidal Lands” this admirable 
description occurs: ‘The sand dune is reproduced in 
miniature in the ripple marks of every seashore, and it 
can be simulated by the action of the sand blast. If 
the particles of sand on a shore were all exactly the 
same size and weight, no ripple marks would be produced. 
These are due to slight variations in the weight of sand 
grains which are whirled into suspension: by the wind and 
heaped up by reflex action. The wind, flowing in lines 
parallel to the surface, on passing the crest of any irregularity 
or obstruction sets up a return eddy, lifting the lighter 
particles to the top of the ridge so produced. Its action is 
similar to that of winnowing. As an examination of sand 
ripples demonstrates, their windward slope is always flat, their 
leeward slope acute. Wherever a wide stretch of sandy 
foreshore is exposed and some slight obstruction to the travel 
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of blown sand enists, the familiar phenomenon of the sand 
dune is reproduced.” The principle hereby exemplified by 
Nature has been adopted by Science. A good illustration 
is to be found in the use of water tables for the separation of 
heavy from light minerals. A description of the method 
appeared in our issue of February 23rd, Ig18, in connection 
with the wolfram and tin mines on the Duchy of Cornwall. 
‘“ The tables are indented with scars on a well considered plan, 
and the powdered rock being delivered on these tables, the 
heavy wolfram and the not so heavy tin are gradually edged 
off to one part of the table, while the lighter granite is carried 
to another, and the first act of separation is performed. 
But it is only the first.” 

On parts of the English coast different names are given 
locally to the dunes. They are ‘‘denes”’ at Lowestoft, ‘ meals” 
or‘ meols”’ in Lancashire and Cheshire, * towans” in Cornwall, 
and “burrows” in’ Devon- 
shire. Their stabilisation is 
one of the great problems of 
the foreshore. Most people 
who frequent — the 
have noticed that the sand 
when dry is blown along by 
the wind, the movement being 
a rolling or a hopping of the 
particles from point to point. 
Where obstacles orinequalities 
of the ground are met with, 
the sand comes to rest in the 
sheltered places on the lee- 
side of the obstacle. Thus 
miniature sand dunes are 
made on the lee-sides of 
bunches of drifted seaweed 
and on growing plants. But 
the size of the dune is 
governed by that of — the 
shelter. As soon as the latter 
has exceeded this, the wind 
has free play and as much 
sand is carried away by the 
wind as is brought. The two 
chief methods of fixation are 
by a rigid fence or a living 
plant. The rigid fence acts 
perfectly until the sand 
reaches its height, but the 
plant has the advantage of 
growing and _— continually 
rising above its dust heap. 
Such marram 
(Psamma arenaria) and Triti- 
cum junceum grow from seed 
left in the shingle beach, and 
embryo dunes are formed 
round the seedlings. Psamma 
is the most important of such 
plants because _ it 
vertically and extends hori- 
zontally. 

“In this way the embryo 
dunes expand both vertically 
and laterally till they coalesce 
into dune systems, and the growth continues till the dune 
systems form ranges of psamma-covered sandhills. The rate 
of expansion depends largely on the amount of sand 
blown up from the foreshore, a vertical rise of a foot a 
year being of normal occurrence. As the psamma never 
forms a close turfy covering, the bare surface remaining 
visible between the tufts, sand is both removed from the 
dunes in this phase as well as deposited. As, however, 
the amount retained exceeds that blown away, the sandhills 
continue their growth.” 

Psamma has long been known as the great sand binder, 
and the practice of growing it on tidal land has existed for 
many years. Its value was recognised as far back as the reign 
of George II, when an Act of Parliament was passed for its 
protection. Other: plants that act very much in the same 
way are the sea holly, the sea spurge, the sea sedge, the 
saltwort and the sea rocket. After the dune has become 
to some extent fixed, other plants come in and complete the 
transformation. Among them are the storksbill, stonecrop, 
bird’s-foot trefoil, ragwort, lady’s bedstraw and a variety 


seaside 


grasses as 


STOWS 


BINDER. 


(Psamma Arenaria, Marram). 
From ‘“ Sowerby’s Botany,” Bell’s 1902 edition. 
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of others which are set out in the list of dune plants printed 
Sand dune fixation has in the 
Until recently the plant 


as an appendix to the book. 
course of time become a fine art. 
was used in the same way as in Nature, but planted more 


plentifully so as to expedite natural processes. 


shore. 
rises to their own height, 
fences are put up above 
them so that the dune 
may grow. About the 
end of the first or the 
beginning of the second 
year psamma plants are 
put in. The dune has 
to be attended to after- 
wards because of the 
injuries to its surface 
due to storms, rabbits 
and so on. The method 
of planting now adopted 
is that of squares rather 
than in clumps, as 
formerly. These squares 
resemble a net, of which 
the meshes are formed 
by large psamma plants, 
and the interior by 
tufts or short lines of 
psamma. In this way 
the sand is caught, from 
whatever direction the 
wind may be blowing. 
Planting is best done 
when the psamma_ is 
not in active growth, 
that is, in the late 
autumn or early spring 
when, as so often hap- 
pens in Nature, the or- 
ganisation begins to fail. 

After the dune be- 
stable, psamma 
and other pioneers lose 
their vigour and eventu- 
ally die out. Sand 
binding plants flourish 
luxuriantly only so long 
as the sand about them 
is mobile. When it 
ceases to be so they grow 
soil-weary and are re- 
placed by other flora. 
In time bushes begin to 
grow, such as_ elder, 
privet, gooseberry, dog- 
rose, blackberry and 
hawthorn. In all pro- 
bability the seeds are 
carried by birds. 

A possible use to 
which marram — grass 
may be put is indicated 
in the following passage : 
“ Now that the utilisa- 
tion of psamma as a 
substitute for Esparto 
grass has been favour- 
ably reported upon by 
paper manufacturers, we 
think the time has come 
when the conversion of 
some of our dune areas 
to this purpose should 
be proceeded — with.”’ 
We hope to discuss the 
possibilities disclosed on 
a future occasion. 

Mr. Carey and Pro- 
Oliver have 
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fessor 


selected Blakeney Point for detailed examination. 


choice is a happy one. 


and experts have 


PUTTING IN 


THE 


Nowadays 
it is common to put up two brushwood fences parallel to the 
They soon collect a bank of sand, and, when this 
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From “ Tidal Lands,” 


Blakeney Point. only a few years 
ago, Was made a Nature Reserve under the National Trust, 
so that any student may go there with his book in his hand 
and examine for himself the phenomenon of the foreshore 


every convenience. A laboratory for 


HIGH AND LOW 


The 


“lows.” 


Blackie and Son. 


beach and salt marshes. 


PSAMMAS ON A_ BARE 


SALT 





DUNE. 





MARSH. 


(the ‘ desert’) has been exposed 
parallel to the shore, and the spaces between them are called 
The best example is Long Low, running from the 
Life-Boat House to the north-west of the huts and to the 
south-east of the Laboratory. 
water can be obtained by digging under these lows, although 
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investigations in maritime ecology and other purposes has 
been put up so that from time to time they can return and 
note the changes and transformation to which different parts 
of the shore have been ‘subjected. The main systems under 
discussion are all there for examination, sand dunes, shingle 
If the visitor goes to the top of 
the tower of Blakeney Church which crowns the hill, itself 


more than one hundred 
feet above sea level he 
will get a_ bird’s-eye 
view of its features. 
“Beyond the shining 
muds, with their wind- 


ing creeks and minor 
shipping towards the 
outlet, is the great 


shingle beach—a broad 
and toilsome causeway 
some four hundred feet 
in width—and outside 
this the North Sea and 
no intervening land to 
the Pole. The spit of 
shingle is the outstand- 
ing topographical fea- 
ture of this shore, and 
all else is subordinate to 
it. Under its lee an 
interrupted fringe of salt 
marshes has sprung up; 
while upon its surface, 
especially at its western 
end, blown sand from 
the shallow waters out- 
side has drifted to form 
dunes.” In other words, 
he will see gathered at 
his feet sand dunes, 
shingle beaches and salt 
marshes. The dunes 
may be studied in every 
stage of development : 
“ First, the isolated tufts 
of plant which collect 
little heaps of sand; 
next, the blending of 
these into systems as 
the level rises and the 
grass spreads. At this 
stage vertical growth 
has been found to 
average about one foot 
a year. The _ highest 
ranges do not exceed 
twenty-five feet above 
mean sea-level. Farther 
back the dunes are lower 
and are closely turfed 
over, especially by 
mosses, and in some 
places by lichens. Owing 
to the large population 
of rabbits on the Head- 
land bare sand is being 
continually exposed to 
the wind, and the dis- 
appearance of the older 
dunes is only a question 
of time, unless’ the 
rabbits are exterminated 
or effective shelter be 
given by the planting 
of trees. Excellent ex- 
amples of disappearing 
dunes are to be found 
as the Bend is ap- 
proached along the line 


of telephone poles, 
where an_ extensive 
area of bare shingle 


The dunes are in ranges 


It is remarkable that fresh 
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they are flooded with every tide. In Long Low, near the 
Life-Boat House a row of four wells was dug in July, 1914, 
and since then the wells have continued to yield drinking 
water. “‘ The level of the water in these wells rises and falls 
with the tidal cycles, showing a lag of about three days. 
That is to say, three days after the highest spring tide the 
wells attain their highest, and three days after the lowest 
neap their lowest level, the oscillation in the wells being from 
fifteen to twenty inches. It is evident that the fresh water 
is floating on the salt, and it is remarkable that it should not 
undergo appreciable contamination.” Before leaving the 
dunes a general view of the large salicornia marsh should 
be obtained. It is carpeted in summer with the annual 
salicornia, green among the brown seaweed. Shakespeare 
is responsible for the association of samphire with rock. 
Who does not remember Edgar’s reference to it in “ King 
Lear” : 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down, 

Hangs one that gathers samphire,—dreadful trade ! 

Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yon’ tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. 
The plant to which Shakespeare referred was Crithmum 
maritimum. Samphire, more properly sampiere, seems to 
be derived from petros, a rock, and hence easily associated 
with St. Peter, the fishermen’s saint. The story is well 
known of the fishermen in 1821 who were driven ashore at 
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MARSH SAMPHIRE. 
Growing freely at Blakeney. 


From * Sowerby’s Botany,” Bell’s 1902 edition. 


Beachy Head and four only saved, while the rest were drowned. 
They had been washed ashore, but death appeared to be 
staring them in the face, as darkness and storm prevented 
any help coming to them. But one of them happening to 
grasp a weed to hold himself more firmly on the rock, recog- 
nised it at once as samphire, and knowing that samphire is 
never submerged by the sea, he felt he could say to the waves 
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“hitherto shalt thou go and no further.’ The story is told 
in “Sowerby’s Botany.” But the samphire of the marshes 
is found in salicornia, the old name of which was glasswort, 
though the word samphire continues to be used in Norfolk 
and Sutiolk. In the past salicornia has spread over the 
samphire marshes, and has now colonised the ground between 
the Hood and the western bank of the Marams, on which 


we 





a 





ROCK SAMPHIRE. 
Such as grew on Div rv Cliff. 


From ‘ Sowerby’s Botany,” Bell’s 1902 edition. 


the Watch House stands. Here it has spread, so that now, 
according to our authors, ‘‘ a broad continuous belt of green 
here runs parallel to the beach.’ In the shingle a feature 
of interest is found in the drifting line along the lee fringe, 
the result of the south-westerly gales. It accumulates in 
the western corners of the Hood and the Watch House bank, 
and has done so perceptibly during the last six years. These 
are a few incidental extracts from a remarkably exhaustive 
article on Blakeney. The visitor who in future goes there 
with the book in his hand, or, better still, in his head, will 
have the means at his disposal of active mental enjoyment 
for as many hours or days as he can spare. Other problems 
of the foreshore we must leave for treatment on a future 
occasion. 





AUNT ZILLAH SPEAKS 


{ never look upon the sea 

And hear its waves sighing, 

But I must hie me home again 
To still my heart’s wild crying. 
All my years like drowned sailors, 
All the days that used to be 
Seem drifting in the silver spray 
And mourning by the sea: 


But when I take a holiday, 
I go where flowers are growing, 
Where thrushes sing and skylarks wing, 
And happy streams are flowing ; 
And the great hills clothed with bracken, 
As far as I would flee, 
Fling their towering crests to the stars on high 
To hide me from the sea. 
HERBERT FE. PALMER. 
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THE MAGIC OF THE RIVER 


By EMILE 


HATEVER differences of temperament may 
exist between. Englishmen and Belgians, there 
is one common trait derived from the very 
nature of the surroundings in which they live : 
the fascination which water and the display 
of its reflections have over them. Water worship is ingrained 


in every British, in every Flemish mind, and it is not through 


From @ painting by CANNON . STREET 
sheer coincidence that, before meeting on the battlefield, 
the students of Oxford, Cambridge and Ghent met in friéndly 
rivalry at the Henley boat races. Holland, Flanders and 
England are perhaps the only countries in Europe where 
water plays such an important part in national life. Not 
merely the sea and the wild tossing of the waves: the 
sea has been sung and painted all round Europe from Scan- 
dinavia to Greece. But the great broad stream swelled 
by the rising tides, the quiet river winding its way through 
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the fields, the straight canal planted with poplars bent by 
the western wind, and the network of ditches almost covered, 
at this time of the year, with wild flowers and luxuriant 
weeds. The latter are not such an important feature of 
the scenery in Great Britain as in Flanders, but several 
streams may be found in this country whose waters 
rival the serene majesty of the Scheldt. The Thames is 
one of them. 

After the fall of Antwerp, 
circumstances brought Bart- 
soen and Claus to England. 
They came to London lost in 
a crowd of refugees, having 
scarcely any friends and being 


little known to the British 
public. They walked along 


the embankments, they mused 
in the neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross and London 
Bridge, they witnessed the 
mysterious display of blue 
mist and golden light—and 
could not tear themselves 
away. 

They may still find some 
difficulty in talking English, 
but they are no longer lost 
in London. They have dis- 
covered the river, and its 
magic holds them under its 
spell. Never did any other 
place, not even Venice, appeal 
to Belgian painters in the same 
way. When, three years ago, 
the editors of the “ Belgian 
Book of Gratitude” called 
on the Belgian artists in this 
country, asking them to send 
a drawing or a picture ex- 
pressing their most striking 
impressions of England, six 
out of the fourteen landscape 
painters appealed to _ sent 
some aspect of the Thames. 
From Bartsoen came great 
barges covered with snow 
lying along the wharves, from 
Blieck a view of London 
Bridge crowded with traffic, 
from Bastien a glimpse of the 
estuary at low tide in the 
moonlight, from Wagemans a 
bright embankment studded 
with green plane trees and 
waving flags, from Pierre 
Paulus a foggy impression 
of Hungerford Bridge, from 
Celos a glimpse of St. Paul’s 
beyond the misty river, and 
from Marcette a smiling land- 
scape of Maidenhead. The 
magic of the water had drawn 
them all to the river. 

Further proofs of this 
strange attraction were to 
come. For a year Emile 
Claus settled in one of the 
corner houses at the bottom 
of Norfolk Street, and from 
the small turret of his im- 
provised studio painted a 
collection of forty studies 
of the river and the embank- 
ment, through dark and brightweather, which were exhibited 
last year at the Goupil Gallery under the title “ Réverbéra- 
tions sur la Tamise.”” This work marks a new departure in 
Claus’ painting, and will occupy a place apart in the history 
of Belgian: art. Among the younger generation Marcel 
Jefferys and Léon de Smet have studied the river from 
Chelsea with the same untiring wonder. I am told that 
Jefferys, who, like Claus, paints from his window, has already 
changed houses three or four times in Cheyne Walk. 


Albert Barisoen. 
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Whether we consider 
the masters like Claus and 
Bartsoen, or the younger 
men like Jefferys and 
Paulus, it is not so much 
the number of their Thames 
pictures which is surprising ; 
it is their extraordinary 
vividness and_ originality. 
It seems as if young and 
old had drawn. from the 
river some mysterious new 
strength, some stimulating 
inspiration. 

The pictures of Albert 
Bartsoen exhibited at the 
International Society are 
another example of the 
fascination which the river 
has exerted over the 
Flemish landscape painters. 
Bartsoen’s vision is very 
different from Claus’. 
While the latter is dis- 
tinctly a luminist and is 
ready to sacrifice the out- 
line when attempting to 
reproduce a certain 
light, Bartsoen remains 
throughout faithful to the 
tradition of solidity and 
mass effect. But he is far 
more than a realist. The 
crimson reverberation of 
the sunset in the whirling 
water of his ‘ London 
Bridge’ shows the ardent, 
glowing enthusiasm of the 
dreamer. It would be most 
interesting to compare these 
masterly productions of the 
Belgian artist with some 
of the works which he did 
in Belgium—with his land- 
scape of Ghent, for instance, 
which hangs in the Musée 
du Luxembourg in Paris. 
It would show that, among 
all the Belgian painters who 
are attracted by the waters 
and their shimmering reflec- 
tions, none is perhaps drawn 
closer to them. This is 
literally true, as the point 
of view from which the 
picture is taken is nearly 
always very low, lower often 
than the bank or the 
wharf, the artist working 
evidently from some land- 
ing stage or some _ boat 
nearly on the level with the 
river or the canal. The 
sky must be sought in 
the water itself, between 
the wooden posts covered 
with moss and the heavy 
towing ropes hanging over 
the boat’s side. 

Some day, after the 
war, when the artists who 
sought refuge in this country 
go back to Belgium, they 
will show their compatriots 
the work they have accom- 
plished in England. They 
will thus pay a well de- 
served tribute to the 
friendly country which 
sheltered them, and to the 
magic influence of the great 
London stream whose 
bridges opened for them a 
hundred golden gates gilded 
with the glory of the setting 
sun. 
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Mr. sapien Brocklehurst Fielden. 


UDGE OWEN was reputed to have left a fortune 
amounting to £9,000 per annum. That is probably 
an exaggeration, as few bequeathed a fortune pro- 
ducing so large an income under Elizabeth. But 
it must be remembered that, not only could the law 
be made very profitable—how many great country houses 
were built from this source in Tudor. days !—but that he 
inherited property from father, mother and grandmother, 
and married two heiresses. By his first wife, Sarah Basker- 
ville, he had “‘5 Sons and as many Daughters.” By his 
second, Alice Wilkes, he had no children, but his eldest son 
married her youngest daughter. She was heiress to an 
Islington landowner, and by her first husband, Henry Robinson 
of the Brewers Company, she beat the record of Sarah Basker- 
ville by one son. She then married William Elkin, Alderman 
of London, and presented him with a daughter. When, 
therefore, Widow Elkin and Widower Owen tied an elderly 
knot, they mustered between them a family of twenty-two— 
alive and dead—and went no further. When the judge 
died in 1598 “ Dame’? Owen—as she was called, although 
the judge was still awaiting knighthood when he died—did 
not seek a fourth husband, but took to good works. As a 
child, a careless archer, practising in Islington fields, had 
sent his arrow through her hat. As an old woman, she 
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determined to create a charitable institution as a thankoffering 
for her escape; and so in 1608 she founded almshouses 
and a school,,built on and endowed from her paternal acres. 
The land had become so valuable in 1878 that the Alice 
Owen Charity was then re-founded as schools for 300 boys 
and 300 girls. 

Meanwhile, her daughter, Ursula Elkin, had married 
her stepson, Roger Owen, and they lived at Condover, 
which, anyhow as regards interior fittings, was probably 
in an unfinished condition when Roger succeeded his father. 
Eighteenth century alterations and nineteenth century 
‘restorations,’ while respecting the exterior structure, 
have left little of the original arrangement inside. Even 
the chimneypiece in the hall (Fig. 9) had been removed 
and was found in pieces in the stables, and must have been 
somewhat freely renewed when re-erected. But the upper 
part is much as it was when Roger Owen put his initials 
and his father’s arms in the middle arch. ‘‘ Edwinus, 
Princeps de Englefield slain by Rhudosa ap Rys ap Owen 
A° 1075,” who is set at the head of the Owen pedigree, is said 
therein to have borne on a field argent a lion rampant sable, 
and this—no doubt for a consideration, as was his wont— 
was granted by “ Cooke Clarenceux”’ to the judge “ with 
a canton of the second as his difference.” Surmounted with 
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the two-headed eagle crest, 
this shield is seen on the 
mantelpiece. There is one 
room—in the mezzanine—- 
which retains its panelling ; 
but any other oak wainscoting 
now in the house, such as in 
the gallery (Fig. 10) which 
occupies the space above the 
arcading and mezzanine, 
though mostly old material, 
came from elsewhere and was 
part of the extensive changes 


‘made by Mr. Reginald Chol- 


mondeley during his_ thirty 
years of ownership ending in 
1896. He is responsible for 
the present appearance.of the 
hall (Fig. 8) with its stone 
arches heavily — sculptured, 
and for various mantelpieces 
such as that in the gallery. 
He was the last of Judge 
Owen’s descendants to live at 
Condover, and it had come 
to him through a series of 
female descents. Sir Roger, 
born in 1573, was of Lincotin’s 
Inn, like his father, and sat in 
Parliament for Shrewsbury 
before his father’s death. An 
archeological turn made him 
one of those who sought to 
obtain Roval authorisation for 
a Society of Antiquaries 
under James I, and he was a 
friend of William Camden, 
who commends him as “a 
strenuous Vindicator of the 
Clergy in Parliament.” But 
though a staunch Anglican, 
when to be so was already 
becoming the mark of the 
Court party, his political 
leanings appear to have been 
with the popular side, for the 
“Dictionary of National 
Biography” tells us that: 
“His assiduous support of 
views unfavourable to the 
King led to his dismissal from 
the Commission of the Peace 
for Shropshire when — the 
parliament of 1614 was. dis- 
solved.” This may have been 
one of the causes that un- 
hinged his mind, for he died 
“distracted”? in 1617, and, 
having no child, was_ suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Sir 
William. The pedigree which, 
as then head of the family, he 
signs at the 1623 visitation, 
calls him not ‘ de Condover,”’ 
as it does his brother, but 
“de Salop,” as if he had lived 
in and was still closely con- 
nected with Shrewsbury. 
Indeed, the timber framed 
Council House gateway bears 
his initials and a date three 
years later than his succession 
to Condover. Thus he was of 
influence in the town when 
the Civil War broke out, and 
his neighbour and connection, 
Francis Ottley of Pitchford, 
was Governor in the King’s 
interest. 

Sir William, like Richard 
Cressett, appears to have been 
a trimmer, but more actively 
so, for he used his position 
as a Royal Commissioner of 
Array to frequent Shrewsbury, 
become acquainted with the 
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councils and intended move- 
ments of the Royalists in the 
county town, and divulge 
them to the Parliamentary 
leaders, with whom he kept 
up constant communication 
and to whom he is said to 
have offered for military pur- 
poses Condover Hall, “a 
strong stone building within 
three Myles distance — of 
Shrewsbury.” Thus he helped 
towards the surprise and 
capture of Shrewsbury in 
1645 Which established the 
Parliamentary ascendancy in 
Shropshire and led, no doubt, 
to his placid and undisturbed 
possession of his house, which 
he occupied until his death, 
about the time of the Restora- 
tion. If the house had gone 
through the revolutionary 
times unscathed, not so the 
church, which was so decayed 
that we learn from the parish 
register that “the body of 
the Church is a fine specimen 
of 17th century work, re- 
placing the nave and north 
aisle which fell in November, 
1060.” Sir William’s successor, 
Edward Owen, took part in 
the rebuilding, which was 
completed in 1067, and he 
then presented three of the 
pieces of plate that are illus- 
trated (Fig. 11). The lesser 
chalice and patten are of 
earlier date, for we read in the 
register, under date March 29, 
1629: “* This day being called 
Palmes Sunday was a new 
Communion Cuppe of Silver on 
which was engraven Ex deno 
Arthuri Harris, and a cover of 
silver on weh. is engraven 
Condover, both cost five 
pounds and _ five shillings.” 
The flagons are fine examples 
of Charles II silver and bear 
the Owen arms, as do all the 
pieces given by Edward Owen. 
Krom that date to the death 
of Thomas Owen, last of the 
male line—who appears to 
have died in 1732 in the house 
now Judges’ Lodgings in 
Shrewsbury—I find no further 
record and no pedigree of 
the Owens of Condover. But 
Thomas is set down as the 
son of a Roger Owen, which 
sheds light upon the rain- 
water heads that are illus- 
trated (Figs. 5 and 6). The 
date of the excellent leadwork 
is evidently soon after 1700 
(when also Edward Cressett 
was procuring the fine heads 
at Cound), and the heads in 
the angles of the north eleva- 
tion have the initials R. O. in 
cypher. Much work of the sort 
must, then, have originated 
in Shrewsbury, where there 
are numerous heads very 
similar to those at Condover, 
one especially, in Princes 
Street, with the cypher J. G. 

probably one of the Gosnells 

and the pipe below it having 
its straps ornamented with 
the identical mask in a 
cartouche that we find at 
Condover. There no date 
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appears on the leadwork, but another head in Shrewsbury 
of similar type and having the same winged cherub and 
mask as the Condover example was, says Mr. Weaver 
in his ‘ Leadwork”’ volume, “ fixed in 1715 on a now 
demolished building, and is at present in use at the 
constabulary office.” The use of the same moulds for the 
castings, as well as the character of the design, place all 
these examples within the first score of vears of the eighteenth 
century. Other alterations were then made at Condover, 
as there are, in subsidiary rooms not tampered with by 
Reginald Cholmondeley, chimneypieces and grates of good 
if,simple, design that clearly belong to that period. 

Then followed the extinction of the Judge’s male 
line and the descent to the Cholmondeleys through a 
whole series of heiresses. Letitia Owen, daughter to Roger 
and sister to Thomas Owen, married a Mytton of Halston, 
and their daughter a Leighton of Wattlesborough, whose 
eldest daughter inherited Condover by her grandmother's 
will. In her time, that is in 1767, a survey of the estate 
was taken, from which we learn that ‘* The Manor House 
and gardens join the south east sides of Condover Church 
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vard, & arte wholly within a park of 400 acres in which are 
two very ornamental groves of large Oak Timbers, now of 
great value, in a good point of view from the house. 
The structure of the House is somewhat Gothick but magnifi- 
cent arising from its great contents.’” As was usual, the 
map not merely shows every farm and enclosure through- 
out the estate, but a little picture of the house. The road ran 
much nearer to the north elevation than it does now, proving 
that the entrance archway was not set up till later. The 
original arrangement was of enclosed courts on both sides, 
that on the south stretching towards the mill pond obtained 
by damming up the stream for the supply of the three 
mills. That to the north was a forecourt in the centre of 
which will have stood the statue of Hercules which, we are 
told, was removed in 1804 and was eventually set up in the 
Quarry Gardens at Shrewsbury, where it now is. 

Anna Maria Leighton married Mr. Smythe of Nibley 
in Gloucestershire, who was Sherifi of Salop in 1772. Their 
son Nicholas assumed the name of Owen on succeeding in 
1790, and died in 1804. It would, therefore, seem to have 
been just after his death that the Hercules was removed, 
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Which implies that the change in the read was made then 
and the archway (Fig. 1) set up as an entrance gate. It 
Was certainly there about 1820, when the then owner appears 
in a water-colour riding down this approach. Nicholas 
Smythe Owen had no children, and devised the property 
to the son of his sister, Mrs. Pemberton. Edward Pemberton 
was only eleven at his uncle’s death, and ten years later we 
get an interesting picture of a party at Condover, given in 
the peaceful interval between the abdication of Napoleon 
and his escape from Elba, and described by Catherine 
Plymley, whose brother, the Archdeacon, had inherited 
Longnor in 1806 (Country Lire, February 17th, 1917). 
In her diary, under date December 28th, 1814, we read: 


Phere was an elegant entertainment & ball at) Cundover upon Mr. Ed 
Pembertons coming of age. The invitation was for 9 o'clock in 
evens ; the snow had continued & the roads were all but impassable, pat 
ticularly the cross roads... . There was a temporary entrance int 
the house to leave the Hall free for dancing. We were recd in the Drawing 
room, Where tea & coffee were handing about, this room opens into tl 
gallery, & the large doors being thrown open, & both rooms well lighted 


had a striking effect After walking about & chatting here some time th 
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company adjourned to the Hall & dancing conunenced ; the pillars in the 
Hall were decorated with wreaths & festoons of Laurel & artificial flowers 
& the floor was very well painted in a good pattern ; the room was well lighted 
& the fire was large, but it was, notwithstanding, so cold that in a short t’me 
most of the ladics except those who were dancing put on their red cloaks 
or shawls, which gave the appearance of a motley group, and certainly 
destroyed the elegant appearance of the company ; it was I believe impossible 
to make the room warm upon such a night for it is open to the staircase, 
& the draft of air was very great; those who were dancing found it not 
uncomfortable. It appears to me that it was a mistake not to use the gallery 
for dancing, which is well calculated for a ball room, & would have been 
comfortable. We went to supper about 1 o’clock, & were advised 
to put on cloaks as there was no fire in the room: three tables were laid 
the whole length of the dining parlour, very elegantly & plentifully covered, 
everything cold except soups & game; the company were rather above a 
hundred, After supper the health of Mr. Ed Pemberton was given under 
the name of Mr. Smythe Owen & drank with three times three, as was after- 
wards Me & Mrs Pcmberton, & the Ladics then retired. Notwithstanding 
there was no fire in the supper room it was warmer than any of the other 
rooms, I suppose from the company being scated nearer together, & the 
door kept as much as may be shut. After the gentlemen joined us dancing 
was rencwed & kept up to a late hour; it was very near 7, o’clock in the 


morrg when we reachcd home. Refreshments such as cakes, lemonade, 
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megus &c were 
laid out in the 
library, & the 
Housekeeper & 
ther maid ser- 
vants stationed 
here to help to 
them, hot water 
being kept ready 
for making the 
nemas 
The pic- 
ture of the 
red - cloaked 
spinsters and 
chaperones 
shivering in 
the hall, 
crowding 
together in 
the — supper- 
room or 
thawing 
themselves 
with hot 
negus in the 
library during ten hours of the December night prepares us for 
the verdict that, though the Longnor party stayed so late, “* it 
did not appear to proceed from any peculiar enjoyment of the 
scene.” It marked the moment when young Edward Pemberton 
assumed possession of the Condover estate and the name of 
Smythe Owen, which he bore during a long period of owner- 
ship. Whether the forecourt changes were made by him 
after he came of age or date from the year of his uncle’s death 
is uncertain. All I find is a note in Mr. H. E. Forrest’s ‘* Old 
Houses of Shrewsbury ”’ telling how the Hills, father and 
son, were responsible for the leadwork in Shrewsbury, anyhow 
after 1737, and how the younger one “* removed the leaden 
statue of Hercules from Condover Hall”’ to his workshop 
up the Nag’s Head Court in 1804. We may regret the loss 
of the forecourt and the statue, but the present vista through 
the archway is distinctive and good. Nor can the archway 
itself be pronounced other than successful as an attempt 
at an Elizabethan effect set up in the early vears of the nine- 
teenth century. Some of the stonework may have been a 
re-use of the forecourt material, and the lead lions are more 
likely to be of the date of the rain-water heads and of the 
Hercules than of the period when Robert Hill, jun., removed 
the latter. When KEdward Smythe Owen was depicted 
riding down his approach, it was bordered by a row of Italian 
terra-cotta vases. Several of these survive (Fig. 7), and are 
probably not merely among the most beautiful, but also the 
oldest of their tvpe and material in England —such, indeed, 
was the opinion that Mrs. Watts gave to Mr. Cholmondeley. 
Phe Cholmondeley végime began when again there was a 
failure of direct heirs. Mrs. Pemberton had had a younger 
sister, Caroline, who married Charles Cholmondeley, a brother 
of Lord Delamere. Their eldest grandson, Thomas Cholmon- 
deley, succeeded to Condover on his cousin Edwatd’s death 
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in 1863, took 
the name 
of Owen, 
married the 
daughter of 
his Pitchford 
neighbour, 
Mr. John 
Cotes, in 
March, 1864, 
and, taking 
her to Italy, 
died there in 
the following 
month. His 
brother 
Reginald 
then entered 
upon the old 
Owen in- 
heritance, 
but did not 
take the 
name. Aman 
of strong 
artistic tendencies and himself an amateur of merit, he 
instituted great changes and elaborate sculptural decorations 
in a style probably then conceived to be Elizabethan, but 
which had a very strong touch of nineteenth century Italian 
and was a little too florid and /ourmenté to suit the reticent 
dignity of Walter Hancock’s fine creation. The hall arcading 
and the gallery mantelpiece show the character of the work 
which Reginald Cholmondeley freely indulged in, spending 
on the house what was needed for the estate, which became 
so neglected and encumbered that he was in the act of 
parting with them when he died in 1896. In 1867 he 
had married Alice Egerton, daughter of Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, and her own and her baby’s death a year later 
were commemorated by the widower in the very fine 
monument of his own design, if not workmanship, which 
stands in front of that of the Owens in the illustration given 
last week. 

Edward Smythe Owen had been an intelligent and active 
landlord with a business eye to management and repairs. 
Then followed a period of neglect which produced such havoc 
that Mr. Fielden, who completed the purchase of the estate 
immediately after Reginald Cholmondeley’s death, found it 
necessary almost to rebuild the farms and cottages. All is 
now again in a flourishing and prosperous condition, well 
fitted to yield the utmost production in the hour of the 
country’s need. But utility has not excluded taste. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fielden are animated by a loving appreciation 
of Judge Owen's stately pile and the utmost judgment 
in their care and treatment of the house and in their 
development of the gardens (Fig. 3) where both Edward 
Smythe Owen and Reginald Cholmondeley had shown an 
understanding of sympathetic environment unusual in 
their time. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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SWEDES, SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA. 


A Good Word for the Swede.—lor reason unknown 
the Swede is not of general domestic use. It is to be hoped, 
however, that readers will sow good breadths of this long-despised 
vegetable withi. the rext few wec ks .o provide a valuable addi- 
tion to the menu next winter. In some parts of the country 
the value of the Swede as human food has been known for cen- 
turies. For instance, in the neighbourhood of St. Ives in Corn- 
wall Swedes have long been known as ‘* Rooties,’’ presumably 
irom Ruta Bagas, otherwise Swedes or Russian Turnips. In 
the district reterred to the name Swede is clm sit unhe rd ¢ f, 
ind) hawkers along the streets shouting ‘‘ Rooties ! 
Rkooties!"’ The leaves, apparently not used, are trimmed 
otf before the barrows are loaded. In normal times a fair-sized 
root could be purchased for a halfpenny. As every schoolboy 
knows, the Swede is one of the best of all sugar crops, and it 
is interesting to note that this root is considered indispensable in 
the making of the Cornish pastie, which is known far and wide. 
Is there any vegetable, I am tempted to ask, to excel yellow- 
fleshed Swedes, mashed and seasoned with pepper, salt and 
butter ? But this is not all: if left in the ground the roots 
provide a delicious green far superior to the Turnip tops, be- 
loved by some and disliked by others. Then, again, there is 


some 


pass 


4 way in which they may be used that is known only to very 


GARDEN 


few. It was first brought to my notice by an old market gardener 
who, at Christmas time, used to place a few Swedes to s>1 out 
in a dark place under a greenhouse staging. The tender, white 
tops were cut off, tied in bundles with raffia and cooked like 
Seakale. The tastiness of this delicious dish is better imagined 
than described. 

Now for a word on cultivation. Seed may be sown any time 
from early May till the middle of June. Prepare a nice rich piece 
of ground, but avoid land previously occupied by any member 
of the Brassica family and dust with a light «rm s:ing of lime or 
powdered chalk. It is far better to add stable manure than to 
rely upon artificials, for it is found that roots fed with chemical 
manures do not keep so well through the winter. Moderate 
sized specimens, either from field or garden, are more nutritious 
and of better flavour than overgrown ones. Should the weather 
be dry at the time of the later sowings it is a good plan to fill 
the drills with water, and after covering the seed with soil, to 
finish off with a dressing of lawn mowings to keep off the turnip 
fly, which is particularly troublesome to the seedlings in hot 
weather. Hoe freely between the rows all through the summer. 
There is little, if any, difference in quality between the field and 
garden varieties. The field type, known as Imperial, compares 
favourably with any garden variety we have tried, although it is 
generally claimed that the garden forms are smaller and finer 
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grained than those grown for cattle. Yellow fleshed varieties 
are more appreciated than white ones. The roots are best if 
pulled in November and stored. Between March and May the 
sugar in the roots is developed to the greatest extent. 
Salsify.—Only those who have tried them know what a 
delicious dish can be made from Salsify tops in springtime. It 
was known, however, to John Abercrombie, for in his ‘‘ Gardeners’ 
Calendar, 1803,” he says: ‘‘ But the Salsify is estimable both 
for its roots as above, and for the young shoots rising in the 
spring from the year-old plants, being gathered while green and 
tender, are good to boil and eat in the manner of Asparagus.”’ 
Salsify or the Oyster Plant, as it is often called, is probably 
more widely grown now than ever in this country, for it has a 
high food value and is one of the few vegetables with a more or 
less animal flavour. In many gardens there are still a few plants 
left standing in the open and on these the delicious stout green 
shoots, to which Abercrombie refers, are now at their best. 
Scorzonera.—There is no doubt that the gardeners and 
cooks of the old school knew more about certain vegetables 
than we know to-day. Take, for instance, Scorzonera, so often 
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THE FERN 
grown as a companion crop to Salsity. Ina little book by E. S$. 
Delamer, written over forty years ago, we read: “ Scorzonera 
differs from Salsify in not being fit for use till the second year : 
and so far the progress of its vegetation is remarkable. Other 
esculent roots, after having flowered and ripened their seed, 
become tough, woody and uneatable; but Scorzonera, sown 
in spring in rich soil, quickly forms its long, straight roots, without 
putting forth any ramifications. The majority of the plants 
display their yellow flowers and, subsequently, bear seed. If 
these plants were taken up then, they would be found so stringy 
as to be useless for the table ; but in the spring of the following 
vear, the fibres have disappeared, the roots become fleshy, 
tender and full of milky juice, exactly as they were before 
flowering ; and they continue to increase in size without losing 
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their good qualities. They may be grown exactly like Salsity 
but require double the room to grow in.” Now, the modern 
gardener grows Scorzonera in much the same way 
Parsnips. That is to say, the seed is sown in spring and the 
roots lifted as required in autumn and winter, but Delamer 
was accustomed to Continental ways and knew better. Both 
Salsify and Scorzonera are easily cultivated, and it is good to 
know that they are being brought out of their state of neglect 
into which they had fallen in English gardens. The chief obje« 

tion that one hears about them is that housekeepers do not like 
to spend time scraping the roots. In France the 
Scorzonera may be bought ready for cooking, but not so in this 
country. The germination of both crops is a little uncertain 
and it is an excellent plan to soak the drills before sowing, and 
it is advisable to avoid old seed. The drills for Salsify shoul 
be a foot apart and the seedlings thinned to 6ins. 
requires more room, drills 15ins. apart and plants from Sins. to 
loins. apart. On stony :oils Salsity has a strong tencency to 
fork at the roots. In t ese circumstances tle best results are 
obta:ned by making holes with a crowbar, filling with a tine 


as he grows 


roots ol 


Scorzonera 


leaty compost, sowing two o 
thre: see’s in each * pock t 
tiinning to te strongest plant 
later on, PEC. 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLI 
ONE of the paths into the 


copse that joins the garden is 
called the Fern Walk. It is 
not a regular ternery, but here 
and there on its slightly slop 
ing banks it has clumps ot 
native Ferns—-Male Fern, Lady 


Fern, Blechnum and Jilated 
Shield Fern. \t the back ot 
these are clumps of Solomon's 
Seal, and in front) spaces a 
few pretty wood - loving 


Prientalis, 
grandi 
Sanguinaria, 


things—Snulacina, 
Erythronium 
florum, 
one place a 
of Trillium 


and im 
patch 
the path 


strageling 


When 


was made the bank © that 
would be on the shadier side 
was not thrown up evenly 
but in ridges and hollows ot 
unequal size, but all trending 


in the same direction, diagon 
ally to the path. Phe 
hollow that was to be the 
home of — the Prillium 
decpened to take a 

barrowload of leat-mould 
The place so prepared evidently suits the plants, for yveai 
by year they look stronger and altogether more prosperous 
and this year they are surrounded by a number ot 
lings. These plants of wild woodland, though some of them 
may also be good in garden borders, always look their best and 
happiest when treated in this manner of careful wild gardening 

one thing at a time in a quiet, shaded place that has something 
of that wonderful charm and mystery that is always inspired 
by woodland. The wood itself is natural to the place ; of Birch 
and Holly and Scrub Oak, with an undergrowth of Whortleberry 
some of which is retained on the ridges ot the Fern Walk, the bette1 
to frame the introduced plants in a setting of the wild rhe 
path itself is only a cleared way without any hard or defined 
edges. A wood path should never look like a garden path 


shelht 


Was 


1 
POO 


seed 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Joseph H. Choate: A Great Ambassador, by Theron G. 
(Cassell and Co., L’mited.) 
O us in Great Britain the dominating interest in Mr. 
Theron Strong’s life of Joseph H. Choate lies in the 
revelation it gives of the attitude of one of America’s 
greatest citizens towards the war. No book we have 
read offers a more illuminating interpretation of the 
American mind. We have called Choate one of the greatest 
citizens of the United States. But he was also typical of a 
class and a generation. He came of the very best of New 
Ienglander blood, and his forefathers lived for generations at 
Salem, Massachusetts. Never did he forget the place of his 
origin, but till his dying day remained loyal to New England. 
He was well known in this country because of his being one 
of the most popular ambassadors ever sent to us from 


Strong. 


ATURE 


Washington. During the six years in which he occupied the 
place now worthily filled) by Dr. there were many 
troublesome questions arising between the old country and 
the new; but Choate faithfully adhered to the advice given 
to him by President Cleveland at parting, that his chict 
business was to be the promoting of a cordial understanding 
between the two countries. The story of his life is enter 
taining to a degree, and at another time we would have been 
tempted to linger over it, but in order to get to matters of 
more immediate concern we must content ourselves witli 
glancing at the characteristic account that Choate himscel! 
gave of his early years and education. It was the habit of 
the time for school to begin early, and Choate, when elderly, 
remembered perfectly well, at the age of two and _ three 
quarters, being led by his elder brother, afterwards the Hon. 
William G. Choate, who was then at the ripe age of four, to 
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“ that ancient seminary for beginners in Sewell Street, adjoin- 
ing the blacksmith’s shop of Benjamin Cutts.” At the age 
of seven he was transferred from his Dame’s school to the 
Central School in Court Street “ to be thrashed for the period 
of three years under Abner Brooks, of blessed memory.”’ 
In telling this he corrected a local historian who had declared 
that the old whipping post that used to be in the area of the 
old Court House was not used after 1805. ‘‘ I know better,” 
said Mr. Choate, “I can swear from personal knowledge that 
it was still in active use in 1839 and can show you the very 
spot.” His next transference was to the High School ‘* under 
the gentle, the patient, the ever faithful Rufus Putnam,” 
and the last of his schools was “ that glorious old establish- 
ment on Broad Street, the public Latin School, the schola 
publica prima, which had stood from the foundation of the 
colony.” Harvard College put the coping-stone upon his 
education. His beginning in. practical life was in the office 
of Butler, Evarts and Southmayd. Of this period of his 
career his biographer writes : 

His early life was passed in the center of what may be called New 
englandism. It Boston is the * hub” of New England, Salem may be de 
scribed as the’ hub” of New Englandism. Here, surrounded by characteristic 
traditions of New England life, he was imbued with their spirit and received 

mpress of their influcn¢ 


Of the eminence to which he attained later on it is 
scarecly necessary to speak, because the world knows it well, 
and it is much more interesting to dwell on some of the 
attributes, particularly those of wit and humour, which 
carried him forward. There is no doubt Mr. Choate was a 
man very much in carnest, but he did not wear his heart 
on lis sleeve. To outward appearances he was, if we may say 
so without disrespect, somewhat dawdling, and not even when 
fighting a hard case in a Court of Law did he ever assume 
any of the airs and graces of the legal class of his time. 
His hand as often as not was in his trousers pocket. He 
had a slight stoop which might be described as that of the 
scholar, and a look that was almost dreamy. At first sight 
he was not an imposing figure, though his personality gained 
on one as account Was taken of the intellectual head and the 
clear eye which was indicative of his direct and methodical 
reasoning power. For below his quips and jests, retorts and 
whimsicalities there was a vigorous masculine intellect which 
delighted in stripping things of all their technicalities and bring- 
ing into strong outline the facts on which they rested. Not 
all of his contemporaries recognised this. Their minds were 
occupied with the thousand and one stories of the repartees 
and talk of the celebrated lawyer. The public were not very 
quick to realise the serious side of one of whom it could be 
said by an excellent judge that, “ giving Mr. Choate credit 
for an abundance of excellent qualities, there was lacking 
in his make-up capacity for moral indignation.”” He was 
most keenly appreciated by those who do not believe in the 
rhetoric, the tub-thumping and the appeal to “ our best and 
noblest emotions” to which old-fashioned lawyers were 
prone. His mind was like a rapidly revolving steel implement, 
hard and keen and cutting, with laughter like lightning 
plaving round it. Perhaps the best illustration of this is to 
be found in the famous speech he made on St. Patrick’s Day, 
18g}, as a guest at a dinner of St. Patrick’s Society. All 
the Irishmen themselves laughed at the time, although they 
raged afterwards, because they did not understand the 
hersifiage and the shrewd common sense by which it was 
accompanied, This was how he expressed his sympathy 
with Home Rule : 

Phere is a eure tor Ireland’s wocs and teebleness to-day. It is a strony 
mieasure that 1 advocate But Tam here to-night te plead for Ireland, with 

retaining tee in my possession, and | propose to plead. IT propose that 
vou should all, with yout wives and your children, and your children’s 
children, with the spoils you have taken from America in your hands, set yout 
taces home oward, and land there, and strike the blow. 

In a letter to the author referring to this incident he says: 

1 advocated Home Rule in the most sensible and practical manner in 

which it was ever presented, 
But when the Irishmen came to reflect they did not see it in 
that light. Two jests that had not any arriére pensée behind 
them may be fithy quoted opposite this. One related to a 
private dinner at which he and Mrs. Choate were guests : 

He was asked who he would like to be if he could not be himself. He 
paused a few seconds, as if thinking over the list of world-celebrities, when his 
eve rested upon his wife, and solved tor him the problem. “ If.’ he answered, 
*Lcould not be myself, T should like to be Mrs. Choate’s second husband.” 


The other is even more full of drollery. Mr. Depew was one of 
the few who could bandy jests with something like equality 
with Mr. Choate. On one occasion the latter, anticipating 
that his rival would indulge in some banter at a dinner which 
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both were attending, armed himself with the prospectus 
of a natural gas company which was called ‘‘ The Depew 
Natural Gas Company, Limited.” As anticipated, the fun 
making began, but when Mr: Choate’s turn came he drew from 
his pocket the prospectus and read its title: ‘‘ The Depew 
Natural Gas Company, Limited,” and, looking the company 
over, he glanced at Mr. Depew quizzically, and, after a pause, 
enquired with emphasis: ‘‘ Why Limited?” The section 
of the book which is devoted to his career as a lawyer is full 
of examples of this brilliant humour, in which, however, the 
wit is not used for mere drollery, but almost invariably for 
the purpose of bringing out or driving home a point of the case 
he had in hand. We touch on these things merely in order 
to show the brilliance of the lawyer who in his old age was 
called upon to face the difficult question for America created 
by the European War. Whatever others might do he never 
hesitated for one moment : 

During the last three years of his life his mind was almost completely 
absorbed in the war. He found little room for anything else. It called out 
his patriotic impulses, in which there was hone of the conservatism or timidity 
of old age; he was full of youthful ardor. From the day Belgium was 
invaded he was outspoken in denunciation of that atrocity ; he declined to be 
neutral; he proclaimed himself as heart and soul with the Allics; he was 
in favour of prompt preparation and immediate action, From that time on 


his voice was heard, loud and strong, everywhere and on all occasions, it 
favour of g-ving all possible aid to the Allics. He boicved that, sooncr 


or later, this couniry would be drawn into the war. 


It was a great satisfaction to him when the hesitation 
of the United States came to an end and President Wilson 
took the final and fateful decision. His view of the wat 
was frequently expressed, and the quotation which follows 
is only one that might be taken out of hundreds : 


If Lincoln were here to-day, his prayer would be verified and glorificd 
into the prayer that all civilised nations shall now have a new birth of freedom 
and that government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from any portion of the earth. I think it is not difficult to undcr- 
stand what this war is. It is a war for the preservation of free government 
throughout the civilised world. And I believe that I may include in that 
not only free governments of the allied nations and the neutral nations, but 
of Germany itself. 

It was a very remarkable circumstance that this man of 
eighty-five, whose intellect still was clear and strong and whose 
mind was trained to a judicial nicety, should have decided thus 
clearly on the justice of the Allied cause. One of his last 
public functions was to welcome the Commission of which 
Mr. Balfour was the head. At the beginning of his address 
he recalled how : 

During the six happy years that I spent in England, when I was sent 
abroad for the good of my country, remember that from first to last, in every 
cmiergeney that arose, you, Mr. Balfour, stood like a rock of friendship 
between England and the United States. And in all that long public career, 
with which vou have illustrated the history of your country and of the 
world, it was to you that we were constantly indebied for untiring and 
abiding friendship to the United States. When we entered into a war, not 
for our own benefit, but for the benefit of emancipating a struggling litth 
nation, the smallest, I believe, of all the nations, we were indebted to the 
British Government, over which you had a_ controlling hand, that no 
interference was allowed between us and the objects of our efforts 

As his biographer says, he was happy in the particular 
of his death, because if it had occurred forty days earlier this 
great occasion would have been missed. But his interest 
in other things remained keen to the very end. On the last 
night of Mr. Balfour’s visit he invited Dr. Bergson and Dr. 
Butler and a few other friends to his home because he wished 
them to discuss a topic he had in his mind. They all went, 
assuming that he was going to discuss International relations, 
but, contrary to all their expectations, what he wanted to talk 
about was the immortality of the soul. One cannot help 
regretting that no protocol was written of this confabulation. 
It would be difficult to conceive of anything more interesting 
than the intimate conversation of men like Mr. Balfour, 
Professor Bergson and Mr. Choate on a theme of which 
mortality can never weary. We cannot do better than close 
this notice with the following words of his biographer : 

And, as amid a vast applauding throng in Carnegie Hall, he listened to the 
recital of the inspiring * Battlke Hymn of the Republic,’ and Mr. Balfour’s 
pledge of unity of purpose, he must have felt as if he, too, had seen 

“The glory of the coming of the Lord.” 

And when, after his interchange of views with his friends on the 
“immortality of the soul’? he bade Mr. Balfour *‘ Good-by ; remember, 
we shall meet again to celebrate the victory,” it was no mournful parting, 
but with the eve of faith he looked forward to a victorious outcome, and 
a joyful reunion. 

* Say not, good-night, but, in some happier clime, 
Bid me, good morning.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DESTRUCTION OF NOXIOUS WEEDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—As an Australian interested in all that pertains to agriculture, but 
unfortunately, confined by climate and soil to cereals, I have keenly watched 
and read of—principally in Country Lire—the methods and vicissitudes 
of farmers in this, ‘‘ the Old Country.” First, I can assure you that this 
country charms me. Its verdure and the variety of its farming appeals 
to one used to only 13ins. of rainfall, and the consequent long stretches of bars 
wheat or barrenness. I can find in the summer here full compensation for 
the severity of winter. I can comprehend some of the difficulties, particularly 
in regard to wireworm and pests of that kind, but I cannot see why there 
is no law, in use at least, to prevent the growth and seeding of such noxious 
weeds as thistles, dandelions, etc. Last year I saw the air full of thistledown 
trom a neglected field being spread over a whole countryside, also a tield of 


peas overwhelmed by the finest poppy sight imaginable. This year I see 





<dlandelions galore, just now in full seeding, but no wise defences to theii 


attack. The costs of the eventual weeding labour must be considerable 
Please do not imagine for a moment that I am referring to our own laws 
as examples of perfection or our agricultural knowledge as even a partick 
of that required by the average English farmer, but we do insist upon each 
landholder destroying all weed pests upon his own land, while the District 
Councils see that he does it and themselves attend to the eradication of sucl 
pests by the wayside and on waste lands. On one occasion they brought 


in stray goats as noxious weeds. Why should a man be afflicted by th 
negligence of a neighbour ? Generally I have had to admire a lot done 
by the English farmer, and as generally contrast his easy-going, comfortabl 
style with that of the average Australian farmer, who for many vears has 
to do heavy manual work in cutting a farm into scrub land or break up a 
wilderness. Perhaps this accounts for the decisiveness of our struggle against 
weeds, and we want every drop of rain for the crop. Perhaps there is 
some reason in letting the thistles, etce., grow and perpetuate.—C. M 

FWe agree fully with our correspondent, but as long as such a dearth 
of labour as has been created by the war prevails it will be impossible to 
enforce such a law as he suggests. When peace comes we shall be in 
favour of it.—Ep.] 

AN UNLIKELY SITE. 
[fo THE Epiror oF * Country Lirt 

Sir —While birds’-nesting some weeks ago I came across a phenomenon that, 
I think, may be of interest to vou. I was in a plantation, chiefly composed 
of young fir trees and low scrub, when I perceived a cock moorhen fly out of a 
fir. On examining the tree I could see nothing but what appeared to be an 
old pigeon’s nest a few feet above my head. However, I climbed up to it. 
The bottom of the nest was composed of sticks, and contained sundry old 
pigeon feathers, etc., indicating that it had once been used by that species 
ot bird. However, it had been appropriated by a pair of moorhens. On 
top of the sticks one or two reeds had been placed and a very slight hollow 
formed, in which six eggs had been deposited. The nest was nearly Ioft. 
trom the ground and over a quarter of a mile from the nearest water, not 
counting a ditch, which cannot at any place be more than 12in. wide or con- 
tain water to a greater depth than 3in., which fact makes it more queer that 
the moorhens should have chosen such a site for the incubation of their eggs. 
Unfortunately the tree was exceedingly thick, so preventing the light from 
entering. Owing to this I was entirely prevented from taking a satisfactory 
photograph with such cameras as I had at my disposal, nevertheless, though 
the tree was exceedingly awkward, I succeeded in taking one or two plates, 
and my one printable result I send herewith. I make sincere apologies for 
the defectiveness of my picture, but I hope that it will go to prove the correct- 
ness of my statement.—RICHARD H. OWEN. 

[We regret that the photograph is unsuitable for reproduction.—Eb. 

THE SPREADING OF DUCKWEED. 
[To tHe Epitror or ** Country LiFe.”’} 

S1r,—When a small quantity of oil is thrown on to water it spreads auto- 
inatically until the merest film is distributed over a wide surface. Duckweed 








seems to possess the same property of rapid dispersion, and a striking instan:« 
of this which came under my observation recently seems worth chi 

A certain pond, about zoyds. by 2oyds., is usually completely carpeted wi 
duckweed, but a few days ago all the weed was blown to the sides by a stiff 


breeze, so that the water was completely clear save for a narrow 


the banks. I passed the pond at 8.30 in the evening and parti 





that 1t was entirely clear with not an atom of weed except a e banks 
Phe breeze died away in the night and it became quite calm At 4 a. 
the following morning I again visited the pond, and found the carpet of 
duckweed smoothly and completely covering the pond so that where was 
were any water visible. Perhaps some scientitie reader of CouNrry Lirt 
may be able to explain how the duckweed does it. When one consider 


t a breeze niust pile up and entangle the little plants, their power of rapidly 





‘tting away and evenly spreading out aga seems somewhat ret kal 


PLEUR-DE-Lys 


CROWS AND YOUNG r tl 
To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiF 


RUSHES 





S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ E. S. K.,”? in a letter published in v: w of 
Mav 4th, denounces some * crows’? which have devoured voun;: rushes 
May I enquire what species of crow he refers to If he means the common 
rook (Corvus frugilegus), the malpractices he complains of, are, I pe, Tare 

but it may be the carrion crow (Corvus corone), a carnivorous pirate which will 
prey upon any eggs or young birds whose parents are not strong enough to 
protect them. A pair of these pests a few vears ago harried all thie ks’ 
nests in Gray’s Inn Gardens, whose custodians poisoned them with strychnine 

and they may now be seen in a glass case in the porter’s lodg \ luckless 
pair of cushats which had nested on a City steeple were deprived of thei 
voung in the same fashion. I believe all Corvi feed on eggs when they can 
get them, and a principal employment of a Scotch keeper is that of setting 
traps for the * hoodies”? which ravage grouse nests in the form of egg 
containing strychnine, each placed on a little island in a conspicuous situation 


on the moor.—W, J. G. 


APPLES AND THE SUGAR SHORTAGI 


To THE Epiror oF * Country Livi 

Sir.—In the selection of the best sorts of apples tor cultivation ) con 
sideration should be given—especially at the present tim tot which 
require the least sugar in cooking. I was pulled up short this winter by 

remark from the cook on that subject From a country rectory in Somerset 
shire I had bought 5olbs. of applcs—Dumelow’s Seedlings, Wellingtons 
and Tom Putts. Afterwards, when these were gone, I bought from Hamp 
stead shops ordinary ‘* cookers,’ very good to look at, also to eook ; but 
when I said it “ hardly answered the purpose to buy them from the country 
when you could get them as cheaply in London,” the quick answer from the 
cook was, “ they took double the quantity of sugar, they were so very sout 
and there was no flavour but sour.” That was quite tru Extreme secur 


ness is not delicate savour, and in selecting new apple trees to plant. tot 
culinary purposes this should be caretully thought out. Perhaps no appl 
is so perfect cooked as areal Ribstone Pippin. In my old home in Gloucester 
shire we had one tree which bore the largest ** Ribstone ”’ I ever saw, and 
these, raw or cooked, were delicious, and certainly did not require much 
sugar. Broad-eyed, Kentish Pippin was another good old sort Also in 
the same Gloucestershire orchard were two trees ot apples called * Choke 
Dogs.”” They were handsome, entirely green-all-over fruit and as “ hard 


’ 


as nails” until April or May, when they gradually took on a yellowish com 
plexion and became useful for cooking or eating, and of very good flavour. 


—M. R. 


LIGHTNING AND THE CAMERA. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘*‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps this photograph of a flash of lightning, taken in London 
during a recent thunderstorm, is sufficiently interesting to be worth 


reproducing.—J. C. WARBURG. 





A LIGHTNING FLASH OVER LONDON ROOFS. 
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FROM INDIA. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—There are to be found in many parts of India the remains of old canton- 
ments which for various reasons have been abandoned. Such is Karnal, 
not far from Delhi, where little now remains to show that a cantonment 
ever existed except the fine massive old tower of the cantonment church. 
As a military station Karnal was abandoned in 1841 owing to its great 
unhealthiness, whith was caused largely by the swamps of the Western 
Jumna Canal in the vicinity, and also, it may be assumed, by the disgusting 
This was described by an early writer as being the 
worst place 
he had seen 
in India, the 
filthiness of 
which was 
even prover- 
bial 
the natives. 
When the 
cantonment 
was aban- 
doned the 
materials of 
the church 
were taken to 
Ambala ; but, 
it is said, the 
tower having 


condition of the city. 


among 





been erected 
by private 
subscription, 
objections 


A DERELICT CHURCH TOWER. 
were raised to its being dismantled. Thus it stands to the present day 
picturesquely situated amid a_ well-filled graveyard, the crowded tombs 
bearing eloquent testimony to the terrible toll paid by the troops stationed 
in this fever-infested locality —H. L. Wricur. 
A TAWNY OWL EPISODE. 
To tHe Epiror or * Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Reeccntly I had a mest intercsting experience with a tawny owl. Par- 
ticulars of this might interest some of your readers. The nesting site 
was somewhat unusual in that the interior of the nesting hole was large 
enough to admit a boy of twelve years old, and ina slight angle of it the 
tawny owl had laid her three eggs. The bird was, for an owl, a unique 
one. When one cl'mbed up to the hole, a distance of about 7ft. to oft. 
from the ground, she did not fly off as one would expect, and even when 
I touched her with the tripod camera legs, she ignored my efforts entirely, 
As this was too golden an opportunity to miss, 
I rapidly fixed up the camera and made two exposures on her. Then 
wishing to photograph the eggs, I poked her vigorously with a long stick, 
She turned her head and 


simply blinking her eves. 


but could not get her to come off the nest. 
opened her eyes for a moment, then settled Gown to sleep again. So 
I decided to get her off somehow, but finding that vigorous poking was 
of no avail, I carefully touched her with my hand on her back, but, beyond 
turning her head, she took no further notice of me. As the afternoon 
light was waning rapidly, and thinking that possibly she might be ill 
or the eggs about to be hatched, I decided to pay another visit in a few days, 
and this time in the morning when the lighting would be best. Four days 
later IT paid hcr a morning call, accompanied by my son, and found her at 
home. Soa camera leg was util'sed for putting her off, but, as on the previous 
occasion, she took no notice of my attentions. So I got inside the hole and 
cautiously put out my hand, expecting her to turn on her back and attack 
me with beak and claws, but she did nothing of the kind, simply turned her 
head. My 
son lifted 
her off the 
eges (I had 
previously 
fixed up the 
camera ready 
for snapping 
her when she 
flew away) 
and then she 
attemptcd to 
defend her- 
self. I heard 
a loud yell 
and acry, 
* Look out !” 
He let her go, 
but, instead 
of flying 
away, she 
went back to 
the eggs. So 
I asked if he 
dared. tackle 
her aga‘n, for 
I noticed, 
when he had 
taken off his 
gloves, that 
the owl had drawn first blood. He braveiy made another attempt, and I got 
him to hold her up while I made an exposure and then to release her. He did 
as requested, and the bird went back tothe nest. Again he lifted her off and, 
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despite her vigorous snappings and clawings, tried to make her stand on the 
edge of the hole, and, as he released her, he bobbed down out of sight and 
I snapped the shutter, but she did not fly away from the tree, but back on 
to the nest. Once more he fetched her out and placed her outside on the 
branch, holding her for several minutes until she calmed down somewhat, 
when I was able to secure a photograph of her on a larger scale. A moment 
later I touched her on her beak, but before I could rush to my camera she 
was away—but only back to the nest, where, this time, we left her to her 
“wise or unwise ”’ soliloquies. We examined the eggs and they appeared to 
be almost ready for hatching. It will be interesting to see if her ‘‘ good 
behaviour” continues after the young are hatched.—STANLEY CROOK. 


A MINAR ON THE OLD GRAND TRUNK ROAD. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of one of the minars—the equivalent 
of the present day 
milestones — which 
were erected along 
the old Grand 
Trunk Road in the 
days of the Mogul 
dynasty. These, 
together with a 
well for the use of 
travellers, were 
built at every kos, 
a distance of about 
two miles, and 
many are in exist- 
ence at the present 
day. The one 
shown in the pho- 
tograph is in the 
neighbourhood of 
Karnal in the 
Punjab, and som? 
idea of its size can 
be obtained by 
comparing it with 
the man _ who is 
seen beside it. 
Moreover, it 





speaks well for 
the solidity and 
stability of the A 
work of the Mogul ' 
builders that these pillars should have stood the ravages of time for more than 
three centuries.—TRAVELLER. 


MOGUL MILESTONE. 


A FONT FROM JERUSALEM. 
[To THE EpITorR oF “ CounTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Enclosed is a photograph which may interest some of your readers. 
The font was found during some excavating near the Russian buildings, 
Jerusalem, and is now in the house of a Syrian, formerly dragoman to Sir 
Mark Sykes. The stone is not unlike soap-stone in quality and surface, and 
the work is of the Crusader period, probably British. There are various 
‘monsters ’’ carved on the font and base. The ceat of arms is ‘“‘ Barry of Six, 
Ermine and 
gules in the 
dexter 
on a field 
gules a Cross 


point 


argent.”? This 
is the true 
* Jerusalem 
Cross” of the 
period. After 
nearly 
and a_¥ half 
years in the 
Army my 
heraldic 
“ orammar” 
and know- 
ledge have 
become rather 
rusty, but I 
believe 
are the arms 
borne by the 
Nugent family . 
(Irish),though 
possibly other 
families may 
bear the same. 
If anybody 
can identify 
the font and 
arms I should 
be most inte- 
rested to hear. 
—J. Docwra 
Rocers (Cap- 
tain). 
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